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For ‘ The Friend.” 
Indian Affairs, 
(Continued from page 18.) 

Five years have now elapsed since Friends 
entered upon the work among the Indians 
under the auspices set forth in the 2nd num- 
ber of this paper. The tribes placed under 
their charge are the Kiowas, Comanches and 
Apaches, numbering about 6,000, Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes 3,500, the Wichitas and several 
other small bands united with them in all 
near 1,200, the Shawnees 700, the Sacs and 
Foxes 450, the Quapaws and eight or nine 
other small tribes in connection with them, 
numbering in all about 1,300, the great and 
little Osages 3,500, the Kaws 600, Potawato- 
mies 350, and the Kickapoos 300: Total near 
20,000. All these are located in the Indian 
Territory except the three last named tribes 
which are in Kansas. 

_ There were originally ten different Agents 
under one general Superintendent in charge 
of them. ‘I'he agencies are now reduced by 
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|fore by the chase, but are now manifesting a|present. I 
most remarkable disposition to a settled life.|the condition of the Cherokees—of 
When they were about to leave for the plains|gress in agriculture, education, and other 
last Spring for their usual hunt, the Agent| matters. 


‘NO. 5. 


shall say a few words coneerning 
heir pro- 


of 


The Cherokees pay a great deal 


offered to such of them as were willing to/attention to. the cultivation of corn, wheat, 
adopt a different mode of life, $2.50 per hun-|potatoes, and all other products of the farm. 
dred for rails split and laid into a solid staked |They raise enough for their own use and some 


and ridered fence, and also to have the land /to sell. 


They are not, as a general thing, 


thus inclosed broken for them to plant. Fifty-|compelled to purchase elsewhere what they 
eight heads of families at once went to work,|can themselves raise on their own farms. A‘s 
making and putting into fence 81,000 rails,|regards the number of acres the Cherokees 
and providing for each of these families a;have in cultivation, I cannot say certainly ; 
spot of ground which they could call home.|but from a printed report I have seen, I sup- 
Many others, upon their return from the hunt,|pose they have about seventy thousand acres 


selected locations, and desired land broken|of land in cultivation. 


I am satisfied, how- 


for them, which was done to the extent of the|ever, that the number of acres has consider- 
means at the agent’s command. About 1,100 |ably increased since that report was published. 
acres were broken last year, in lots varying| What leads me to believe so, is, that there are 
from one acre to eighty, and their farm pro-|many new farms to be seen where there were 


ducts greatly exceeded those of any previous|none a short time since. 


As to the different 


year in their whole history. A young half-|kinds of meats we eat, I can say, we raiso 
breed Osage is studying medicine, and renders|cattle, hogs and fowl. I have said we raise 
good service as assistant and interpreter to/more cattle than we need for our own use, be- 
the physician. Two workmen in the black-|cause a great many are sold annually to cattle 
smith-shop, the wheel-wright and the gun-/buyers, who are constantly passing through 
smith, are all Osages. All the laborers at the|the Nation, buying. Our houses, as a general 
saw-mill, except the engineer and sawyer, are/thing, we build ourselves, and many of them 


blanket Osages. 


look as well as houses among the white peo- 


“ Agent Gibson, in charge of these Indians, | ple. ‘ 


writes me, under date of 27th ultimo, that 


As regards education among us, I might 


during that month (January) ten families of|say the Cherokees have educated themselves 


blanket Osages have gone into good houses, 
which they have assisted in building, and that 
they are asking for chairs, tables, wash-tubs, 
wash-boards, smoothing-irons, &. He opened 
the Manual Labor Boarding School on New 
Year's day, although the building is not com- 


consolidation to seven. Detailed reports of|pleted, and there are over thirty pupils, three 


the condition of each have been published 


of whom work in the shoe-shop half of the 


from time to time, from which the following|day, one in the carpenter-shop, and one in the 


facts have been condensed: There were 365 
children reported as attending the schools 
opened at the Kickapoos, Pottawatomies, 
Osage, Quapaw, Sac and Fox and Wichita 
Agencies during the last winter. Most of the 
last mentioned tribes (excepting the Osages) 
now remain quietly on their reservations, and 
many of them have engaged im farming and 
stock raising. There are First-day schools 
and religious meetings held at nearly all of 


these tribes is the Osage. The following re- 
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_ “These Indians number 3,500, and are 


ents for general use in that division. 
gency is centrally located as to these 
ations, each of which is visited by the 
as often as practicable. 


blacksmith shop. Others do the heavy work 
in and about the kitchen and wash-room, haul 
wood, &. The girls are also engaged in the 
household and kitchen departments. The 
children seem happy, and manifest no dispo- 
sition to run away from the school. When 
the blanket Osages come in from the plains, 
the present accommodations will not suffice 
for half the children that have been promised. 
He furthermore states that he has heard of 


Osages during 


ast.” 


in a great measure—many of them are as well 
educated as the white people are. As an evi- 
dence that we are advancing in education, I 
would say, I hold in my hand a paper printed 
in our Nation, and a part of it is printed in 
the Cherokee language with Cherokee charac- 
ters, which our people are able to read. We 
are able to make our own books, which are 
read also by many of our people.” 


By Samuel Grayson, of the Muscogees. 


“Mr. President: In compliance with the 
requirements of the proceedings of the Council 
of yesterday, it becomes my duty on the part 
of the Muscogees, to make a few general re- 
marks touching some of our various interests. 
And in doing so, permit me to say that we 
can exhibit no very material changes since 
our last report before this body. We are 


e Agencies. Perhaps the most interesting|no depredations committed on the plains by|happy, however, to tell you that whatever 
the preceding Summer or the|changes may have occurred have been steps 
rks on their condition occur in a letter|/present Winter. This could never have been| moving us onward toward a higher and better 
Dr. Nicholson, dated 2nd month 6th, |said of them during any similar period in the | position in life. You who know us best, know 


that we are an agricultural and stock-raising 


The following extracts from the reports|people, depending almost wholly upon our 


the habits of the white race. 
By Rabbit Bunch, of the Cherokee Nation. 


ed in four principal settlements, each of given by native Indians, of the condition of|skill in these pursuits, for our prosperity in 
nich is in charge of a farmer, who, (with|their respective tribes, at a General Council|the ordinary concerns of life. Interest in 
is assistants) resides at a station most cen-|held in the Indian Territory in the 5th month|these branches of industry is steadily increas- 
al and convenient to the Indians under his/last, will throw some light on their present ing, as is abundantly attested by the expan- 
pecial care. At each of these stations are|status as regards civilization, and furnish|sion now to be seen of the usually small farms 
it oxen, plows, wagons, and other farming | proof of the capacity of these people to acquire|of many of those who have heretofore exhib- 


ited but little interest in this direction. Corn 
is the principal production of our farms, as 
you are aware, and the Muscogees have, for 


at “Mr. President: I shall say a few words|many years raised a surplus of this staple, 
These Indians have mainly lived hereto- for the benefit of the members of the Council|bartering the same at different points in the 
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country for merchandise ; but during the past| precious and unchangeable truth of the gos- 
winter they had the satisfaction of seeing|pel, be greatly increased. 

more considerable quantities shipped south) In her brief preface to this little book, Pris- 
by rail, while in the opposite direction have|cilla Pitt mentions, that while watching by 
gone cattle and hogs, reared by the industry |the dying bed of her father, though she was 
of the Muscogees. Our citizens in some locali-|then expecting his recovery, she was so struck 
ties are experimenting in seeds and grains|with the impressiveness of his words, that she 
never before tried in this country, the results|felt impelled to note them down. After his 
of which, however, can only be noticed at some|decease, in searching among his papers, she 
future time. The more enterprising are im-|found some memoranda and letters; and feel- 
porting improved stocks of cattle and hogs,|ing “a gentle and clear pointing,” she entered 
so that we may safely say that in these|upon the work of preparing them for publica- 
branches of industry, we have not much|tion. 

whereof to complain; and although we make The extracts from his diary are thus intro- 
the assertion, still it is our humble opinion | duced: 

that our steps, however slow, are ‘onward| “My father was born in the year 1789. 
and upward.’ After receiving’ a fair education, he was ap- 

Nothing of importance has occurred in our prenticed to the linen drapery with his cousin, 
educational interests save the suspension of|Samuel Weetch, of Ratcliff, till the age of 
twelve of ourcommon schools, which was done|twenty-one, when he was engaged as shop 
in order to realize means wherewith to build|assistant with Mary Liversidge and John T. 
other and more comfortable school buildings. |Shewell, at Ipswich. His last situation was 
One of the results of education among the|with John Kitching, linen draper, in White- 
Muscogees is the existence of an alphabet | chapel, London, whom heultimately succeeded 
suited to their tongue, by which means, por-|in the business in 1818. This he carried on 
tions of the Holy Bible, as well as hymns satisfactorily for ten years, with a consistent 
have been translated into their language, and|plainness, closing his shop to allow of all at- 
which many are able to read and comprehend.|tending their mid-week meeting, and would 

(To be continued.) often find customers waiting their return. 
—_++—_ __ |His marriage took place in the year 1819, to 

; For “The Friend” |Fannah Lucas, daughter of Samuel and Ann 

John Finch Marsh, Lucas, corn dealers, in Warwick-street, Lon- 

In offering to the notice of the readers of|don, with whom he had been acquainted from 
“The Friend,” some extracts from a little/childhood. Of their four daughters, two died 
memoir of our late beloved Friend John Finch|in infancy, and one peacefully breathed her 
Marsh, of Croydon, near London, England, |last in the thirty-seventh year of herage. In 
prepared for publication by his daughter, Pris-|1828, partly from delicate health, and to be 
cilla Pitt, it may be right to state by way of/more set at liberty for religious service, he 
introduction, that he was an intimate triend|retired from business, and the year follow- 
and a correspondent of the late John Barclay, |ing came to reside at this cottage in. Park 
so well known in this country by his life and)ane, Croydon, which he used to style ‘our 
letters, and his character. comfortable, peaceful home.’ 

John Finch Marsh having, in his own ex- 
perience, tested the soundness and reality of 
the principles of the christian religion, as 
ever held by faithful Friends from the begin- 
ning, bore an unflinching and unwavering 
testimony to them through a long life, down 
to the very end of it. Having bought the 
Truth he could not sellit to obtain the smiles, 
or the favors, or the friendships of men. 

He was often introduced into great suffer- 
ing on this account, and sometimes made to 
feel, like his Divine Master, as if “ he trod the 
winepress alone,” and that of the people, there 
were none, or few with him. 

He was distinguished for great refinement 
of character, combined with a singular exem- 
plification in his daily walk, of the meekness 
and gentleness of the humble, watchful fol- 
lower of Christ. 

His aged widow, who survived him, was a 
sharer with him in these tribulations for the 
gospel’s sake, they being nearly and closely 
united therein. 

The widespread surrender of these princi- 
ples now become so apparent, and the timid- 
ity and hesitation openly and firmly to avow 
them on the part of others who still claim 
that they adhere to them, furnish at this day 
an unmistakable evidence that their suffer- 
ings were not without a cause. 

May the remnant who are still concerned 
to hold on to the ancient testimony of the 
Society, be animated and strengthened to 
maintain the warfare; and may the number 


year. He was acknowledged as a minister in 
unity in 1818, by Devonshire House Monthly 
Meeting. His travels in the work of the 
ministry with the unity of his Monthly Meet- 


years, commencing in 1822, during which 
time he visited all the meetings of Friends in 


them several times. 


places. 


many. There are evidences and tes 
that his labors in Gospel love were ace 
and not without fruit. His ministry, 


eptable, 
clear testimony to the spiritua 


for the name and cause of Christ and the!of the heart, often reminding us that 


The first record we find of his having 
spoken in meeting was in his twenty-second 


ing extended over a period of forty-three 


most of the English counties, and some of| 
Also in Guernsey and 
Jersey and the Isle of Wight; in Wales and 
Scotland ; and three times paid a general visit 
to Friends in Ireland, viz., in 1837, ’56, and, 
65. His calling was much in the way of pri- 
vate sittings with individuals or families, 
which service he diligently performed in many. 
Four times, at least, he visited in 
this way the Friends near home. The largest. 
engagement of this kind was in the winter 
of 1846.7, when he had 277 sittings alone with 
the young men in our Quarterly Meeting, 66 
with the young women, and 229 other sittings. 
He not unfrequently was led to hold meetings strange noises 
with persons not in our Society where his lot’ 
was Cast, and once accompanied Sarah Harris, 
of Bradford, and Mary B. Brown, her com- 
panion, to some parts of Holland and Ger- 
timonies strange animal. 


like his trapper who has passed fully forty years 
nature, was loving and persuasive, bearing a the mountains, 
1 and inward hunt up the strange anima 
nature of religion, and of the powerful opera- At last he 
of those who are thus made willing to suffer tion and working of saving grace in the secret ing party. 
it was Schuylkill county to two old friends of 


‘an individual work.’ Perhaps on the occa: 
sion of interments, his. ministry was most o! 
all impressive. - It was then his exhortation: 
on the vanities of life, and the realities o 
death, seemed to penetrate the hearts of many 
present, and leave a savour of divine life lons 
to be remembered. 

His heart yearned over little children, tha 
they might not be hindered from coming t 
the Saviour by the indifference of those arounc 
them ; and often when he met with infant 
would instructively remark, ‘This is what w: 
must all come to—the state of a little child.’ 

He was remarkable in life for endeavorin; 
to walk spotless, and not join with anythin; 
that by the inward light was forbidden him 
and in the near approach of death he was th 
same. 

He directed that none of his money shoul 
be given for the promotion of those undertal 
ings in our Society with which he had not fel 
unity, because they were not sufficiently ca 
ried on in accordance with the principles w 
profess, saying we could not depart from ther 
without going back to a lower dispensation 
and because, deeply feeling the need of a dail 
cross to possess a true religion, he believe 
that a superficial religion, or profession only 
bad too much usurped its place among u 
and become a substitute for that vital Chri 
tianity, or the life and witness of God man 
fest in the soul, which ought to precede all ov 
efforts for the good of our fellow creature 
Otherwise he had a sympathizing heart, easil 
moved to pity and compassion. 

He often used to say, ‘ When I was youn 
I felt that if there was only one Quaker left, 
must be that one’—a feeling he retained 
his end. And he lamehted that our ear 
Friends’ writings are so little valued and re 
by Friends at the present day.” 

(To be continued.) 
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; For “The Friend! 
Perilous Encounter with a Panther. 

In the early part of this century that 
structive animal the cougar or panther 
quite common in all the mountainous portio 
of Pennsylvania. With the settlement of t 
country, the opening of coal mines and the 
troduction of railroads, &c., it has been nea 
exterminated in most places, and is now Vv 
rarely seen east of the Susquehannah riv 
That it is not altogether extinct, howev 
even within a hundred miles of Philadelph 
is shown by the following narrative farnish 
ithe Reading Eagle, by a correspondent. 
writer says: ‘‘I have just learned the parti 
lars of an encounter had on the Blue Mo 
tain on Wednesday evening of this we 
which has caused a great deal of talk in t 
section. For weeks past, people coming do 
or crossing the hills have reported at vari 
times having seen a large wild animal, 
others as having heard deep growls 
at certain hours of the ni 
A farmer along the base of the hills lost 
young calves and an entire litter of yo 
pigs in the short space of eight days, an 
attributes the loss to the incursions of 
These reports came to 
‘ears of Rudolph Pfleger, an old hunter 


and he made several effort 
1, but to no putp 
concluded to organize a small h 
He got some one to writ 
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MEE Te TREE (mT a fs pateivuas lh.akd casecsudvituascanasGacan were also engaged in hunting, and who For “The Friend.” 

had likewise passed more than half their lives] We hear a talk of Centennial tea parties, 
on the mountains. On Tuesday last they |to be held in different parts of the country ; 
arrived on foot over the hills and stopped atjand I have feared that some of our young 
the cabin of Pfleger that night, determined to| Friends may be induced to join in or attend 
start out as soon as they were rested. Their|them, under the plausible idea that they dre 
names are Henry Vancolt and Thomas Anson, intended to encourage industry and the arts; 
two Englishmen, who first came to the mines|but it appears to me this is nothing more 
when the canal was built, but gave up their|than celebrating the Fourth on a large scale ; 

business and took to the hills soon afterwards, |and we know that consistent Friends have 
_ On Wednesday afternoon, about 2 o’clock, |always borne a testimony against this. Some 
the three started out on three different path- remarks of our dear Friend, William Evans, 


ways, the men having previously agreed to 
meet at the ‘big tree,’ a point five miles off 
in the mountains. They were well armed 
and determined to hunt up the mysterious 
animal if it were possible. 
to any of the party up to the time when 
Pfleger and Vancolt arrived at the tree, which 
was within half an hour of each other. But 
nothing was seen or heard of Anson. The 
sun had gone down behind the hills, and the 
forest and woods were becoming gloomy i in 
the dusk. Anson was making his way slowly 
and cautiously through a deep and tangled 
underbrush, and when about “one hundred 
yards from the point of meeting, he deter- 
mined to -pass up through a small ravine, 
whose sides were overhung with a dense un- 


dergrowth of shrubs. When directly under 
a small crag and walking along with his head 
bent to the ground and his form doubled in 
creeping under a low vine, suddenly he heard 
a crash overhead, and the next minute he felt 
the claws of an avimal sink into his neck and 
flesh, accompanied with fierce growls. By a 
very quick movement, Anson swung around 
his arms, grasped the animal by the neck 
with both hands and held it in his vice-like 
grip. He then staggered back to the clearing, 
when the animal shook off the hunter’s grasp 
and made an effort to bite his neck. Quick 
as thought the man grasped a knife in his belt, 
and with great velocity swung it around and 
sunk it deep into the animal’s side. The brute 


gave a long, low howl, and amidst the excite- 
ment man and beast rolled over on the ground, 

and as they did so the former received three 
severe bites on the shoulder. The growls of 
the animal attracted the attention of the re- 
maining two hunters, who came dashing 
through the brush towards the spot where 
the hunter and the brute were tussling. The 
struggle did not last long. Anson plunged 
his knife the second time in the animal's body, 
and in a few minutes it rolled over in its own 
blood and died.” 

The hunters on examining the animal, found 
it to be a panther weighing one hundred and 
a oP ounds. It wascompactly and power- 

ally built , and stood two feet eight inches 
h. Its ‘length, including the tail, was six 
t and a half. 


‘ The Medicinal Rhubarb—What is known 
| English commerce as the best Turkey 
hubarb in reality comes from China, through 


ly imported from Natolia, whence the name 
urkey Rhubarb. The root is said by Pallas 
to be dug up in the summer, washed, bored 


n, Kiachta: at the latter place it under- 


d specimens are rejected.— —The Garden. 


on the observance of the 4th of July, as it is 
called, may be suitable to be revived in the 
pages ‘of the Friend at this time, perhaps it 

may meet the eye of some one who will con- 


Nothing happened sider the motive, before ‘they proceed far- 


ther. 

“4th of 7th mo., 1853. To-day we have 
had much noise in the city ; and the many 
cases of intemperance in young men have 
been mournful. The people seem hardly to 
think that the Almighty takes any cogni- 
zance of evil deeds, committed under the pre- 
text of celebrating the declaration of the in- 
dependence of this country of Great Britain. 
I believe it best, and most consistent with 
our religious profession, to keep aloof from 
all exhibitions of such character, designed to 
celebrate events attended with the effusion of 
human blood. 

‘Public parades on various accounts, are 
increasing in our city ; by which life is some- 
times put at stake, and destroyed, and evil 
habits of idleness and drunkenness, and loose- 
ness of principles and manners are thereby 
contracted by the working. classes, who are 
most drawn away with such exhibitions. 
Friends may be esteemed narrow minded in 
standing opposed to such vanity and wicked- 
ness ; but there have always been witnesses 
for the truth, who have withstood the popu- 
lar current, and been as the salt to pre- 
serve society from becoming entirely corrupt. 
‘Great peace have all they that love thy law,’ 
and keep steadily in the observance of it. 
When the bustle and confusion are past, they 
have nothing to look back upon with condem- 
nation. Peace of mind and health of body 
have not been impaired, by a departure from 
their conscientious convictions, and their ex- 
ample has tended to discourage vice, not to 
lead others into it.” 


In the Laboratory with Agassiz. 

It was more than fifteen years ago that I 
entered the laboratory of Professor Agassiz, 
and told him I had enrolled my name in the 
Scientific School, as a student of natural his- 
tory. He asked me a few questions about my 
object in coming, my antecedents generally, 
the mode in which | afterwards proposed to 
use the knowledge I might acquire, and finally, 
whether I wished to study any special branch. 
To the latter I replied that while I wished to 
be well grounded in all departments of zo- 
ology, I proposed to devote myself specially 


wussia, by the way of Kiachta. It was former-|to insects. 


‘‘When do you wish to begin ?” he asked. 
“Now,” I replied. 
This seemed to please him, and, with an 


h a hole, strung on a thread, and dried in energetic “Very well,” he reached from a 
he sun. In this state it is sent to the chief|shelf a huge jar of specimens in yellow al- 
ns of China, and to the Russian frontier | cohol. 


“Take this fish,” said he, “and look at it; 


careful examination by the agents of the|we call it a Hamulon; by and by I will ask 
an Government, and all inferior or de-|what you have seen.’ 


With that he left me, but in a moment re- 


turned with explicit instructions as to the care 
of the object entrusted to me. 

“No man is fit to be a naturalist,” said he, 
“who does not know how to take care of 
specimens.” 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin 
tray, and occasionally moisten the surface 
with alcohol from the jar, always taking care 
to replace the stopper tightly. Those were 
not the days of ground glass stoppers and 
elegantly shaped exhibition jars; all the old 
students will recall the huge neckless glass 
bottles with theirleaky, wax-besmeared corks, 
half eaten by insects and begrimed with cel- 
lar dust. Entomology was a cleaner science 
than ichthyology, but the example of the pro- 
fessor, who had unhesitatingly plunged to the 
bottom of the j jar to produce the fish, was in- 
fectious ; and though this alcohol had “a very 
ancient and fish- like smell,” I really dared not 
show any aversion within these sacred pre- 
cincts, and treated the alcohol as though it 
were pure water. Still, I was conscious of a 
passing feeling of disappointment, for gazing 
at a fish did not commend itself to an ardent 
entomologist. My friends at home, too, were 
annoyed when they discovered that noamount 
of eau de cologne would drown the perfume 
which haunted me like a shadow. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could be 
seen in that fish, and started in search of the 
professor, who had, however, left the museum ; 
and when I retur ned, after lingering over 
some of the odd animals stored in the upper 
apartment, my specimen was dry all over. I 
dashed the fiuid over the fish as if to resusci- 
tate the beast from a fainting-fit, and looked 
with anxiety fora return of the normal, sloppy 
appearance. This little excitement over, noth- 
ing was to be, done but return to a steadfast 
gaze at my mute companion. Half an hour 
passed—an hour—another hour; the fish be- 
gan to look loathsome. I turned it over and 
around ; looked it in the face—ghastly ; from 
behind, beneath, above, sideways, at a three- 
quarters’ view—just as ghastly. I was in de- 
spair; at an early hour I concluded that lunch 
was necessary ; 80, with infinite relief, the fish 
was carefully replaced in the jar, and for an 
hour I was free. 

On my return, I learned that Professor 
Agassiz had been at the museum, but had 
gone, and would not return for several hours. 
My fellow-students were too busy to be dis- 
turbed by continued conversation. Slowly I 
drew forth that hideous fish, and, with a feel- 
ing of desperation, again looked at it. I might 
not use a magnifying glass ; instruments of all 
kinds were interdicted. My two hands, my 
two eyes and the fish ; it seemed a most limited 
field. I pushed my finger down its throat to 
feel how sharp the teeth were. I began to 

count the scales in the different rows, until I 
was convinced that that was nonsense. At 
last a happy thought struck me—I would 
draw the fish ; and now, with surprise, I began 
to discover new features in the creature. Just 
then the professor returned. 

“That is right,” said he: ‘‘a pencil is one 
of the best of eyes. Iam glad to notice, too, 
that you keep your specimens wet and your 
bottle corked.” 

With these encouraging words, he added, 

“Well what is'itg@ike ?” 

He listened attentively to my brief rehearsal 
of the structure of parts whose names were 
still unknown to me; the fringed gill-arches 
and movable operculum; the pores of the 
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head, fleshy lips, and lidless eyes; the lateral|yet, I shall die, as several elders have before 


line, the spinous fins, and the forked tail; the 
compressed and arched body. When I had 
finished, he waited, as if expecting more, and 
then, with an air of disappointment, 

“ You have not looked very carefully ; why,” 
he continued, more earnestly, “you haven't 
even seen one of the most conspicuous feat- 
ures of the animal, which is as plainly before 
your eyes as the fish itself; look again, look 
again!” and he left me to my misery. 

I was piqued; I was mortified. Still more 


of that wretched fish! but now I set myself|the people. 


to my task with a will, and discovered one 
new thing after another, until I saw how just 
the professor’s criticism had been. The after- 
noon passed quickly, and when, towards its 
close, the professor inquired, 

“Do you see it yet?” 

“No,” I replied; “I am certain I do not, 
but I see how little I saw before.” 

“That is next best,” said he, earnestly, “ but 
I won’t hear you now; put away your fish, 
and go home; perhaps you will be ready with 
a better answer in the morning ; I will exam 
ine you before you look at the fish.” 

This was disconcerting; not only must I 
think of my fish all night, studying, without 
the object before me, what this unknown but 
most visible feature might be, but also, with- 
out reviewing my new discoveries, I must 
give an exact account of them the next day. 
1 had a bad memory; so I walked home by 
Charles river in a distracted state, with my 
two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting of the professor, the 
next morning, was reassuring; here was a 
man who seemed to be quite as anxious as I 
that I should see for myself what he saw. 

‘‘Do you, perhaps, mean,” I asked, “that 
the fish has symmetrical sides with paired or- 
gans ?” 


me, in the faith of it. Abraham saw but little 
of that large promise made to him of multiply- 
ing his seed as the stars of heaven, and as the 
sand upon the sea shore.”—Piety Promoted. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Scraps of Travel. 


A portion of the heated term of our sum- 
mer may not be more agreeably spent, than 
by a look into New England. There is much 
there to enjoy, both in the climate, and among 
It is charming to quit for a time 
the sultry walks of this city, to breathe the 
lighter, cool and bracing air, that comes in 
from her northern border. 

A situation near the ocean, where the shore 
is picturesque and bold, as at Newport, is 
most delightful; where to-day we may have 
an exhilarating air from the sea, and to-mor- 
row the tonic virtue in the winds that sweep 
outward over the pines that adorn so many 
of her forests. Many beautiful harbors are 
there, shut in from the direct effect of the 
ocean; locked in the numerous bays that in- 
dent the coast, and giving by its indirection, 
variety and a charm in the constantly chang- 
ing outlook. 

Her bold headlands, and border islands, 
some of which lift their tall heads several 
hundred feet above the tide, afford the grand- 
est views of the outlying ocean. 

The numerous rivers and smaller streams, 
that divide the bay shores, into points of land 
running far out into the surf, are often favor- 
ed fishing grounds, and their margin, the seat 
of a cheerful New England village, where 
most of the inhabitants find employment some- 
how in the oceanscompanionship. The glassy 
smoothness of some of these charming bays, 
and the safe ground they offer for receiving 
all that is enjoyable at the sea side; their rich 


His thoroughly pleased ‘ Of course, of/and varied border of forest, field and village, 


course,” repaid the wakeful hours of the pre- 
vious night. After he had discoursed most 
happily and enthusiastically—as he always 
did—upon the importance of this point, I ven- 
tured to ask what I should do next. 

“Oh, look at your fish,” he said, and left 
me again to my own devices. In alittle more 
than an hour he returned, and heard my new 
catalogue. 

“That is good, that is good!” he repeated ; 
“but that is not all; go on;” and so for three 
long days he placed that fish before my eyes, 
forbidding me to look at anything else, or to 
use any artificial aid. ‘ Look, look, look,” 
was his repeated injunction. 

This was the best entomological lesson I 
ever had—a lesson whose influence has ex- 
tended to the details of every subsequent 
study ; a legacy the professor has left to me, 
as he has left it to many others, of inestimable 
value, which we could not buy, with which 
we cannot part.—By a Former Pupil, in Every 
Saturday. 


Jeremiah Waring, who died in 1710, ob- 
served in his last sickness, ‘‘I had once a de- 
sire, with submission, to have visited two or 
three meetings more, observing in my last 
journeys how thin the elders everywhere ap- 
peared, and how religion appeared to be at a 
low ebb. Yet the principle of truth must pre- 
vail ; for the Lord has promised, he will give 
his Son the heathen for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 


sion. And though we see but little of this’ 


make them always a scene of attraction and 
interest. 

Much has been well said of New England 
hospitality, and of the cheerfulness and inde- 
pendence generally prevalent. The comfort 
and neatness of New England homes are pro- 
verbial. All who have gone in that direction 
whether on business or pleasure, and have 
mingled in the social life of her people, must 
have noticed an element of character, not so 
marked with us; the exercise of original 
talent, and patient courage, zeal and self- 
reliance in its application, measuring the value 
of theories always by results. The manly 
independence, and pride of success under 
strong adverse circumstances, is a feature that 
belongs as truly to her mentality as the native 
pine, and granite rock, is a part of her rich, 
though rugged landscape. This seems not 
confined to any favored class, but animates 
the spirit, and gives courage to every intelli- 
gent member of society. It is as a life cur- 
rent running through the very soul of the 
State. The herculean labor into which most 
New England farmers are introduced, would 
seem insurmountable to those whose lot has 
been cast in more favored fields, but the pa- 
tient husbandman of Massachusetts plods on 
in his struggle with an ungenerous soil, and a 
surface in many places nearly covered with 
rock. Stone fences mark the boundaries of 
farms, and make the subdivision into fields, 
many of these being much smaller than is 
needed, were it not to make room for more 
fencing, and larger deposits for the surface 


stone, which are in places so abundant as t 
occupy much of the labor of a life time to re 
‘move them. I noticed in one place where : 
considerable portion of a large property hac 
been gone over, the whole surface changed 
the rocks buried, depressions filled, and th 
low ground thoroughly drained. Many acre 
had been thus released and reclaimed, th 
‘boulders which had nearly covered the sur 
face were now beyondthe reach of the plough 
and a large canai laid in heavy blocks o 
stone, obtained along its margin, afforde 
safe conduct to a small stream that passe 
through this most expensively improved proy 
erty. On every hand the purse had bee 
taxed, and ingenuity as well, to find out use 
for the super-abundance of surface rock. 
said to myself, why till these acres at al 
when for less than it would cost to reduce : 
square rod to easy tillage, several acres migh 
be paid for and prepared for the seed, in othe 
parts of our country. But herein is the farm 
er’s persistency shown, his settled purpose an 
stability also, and his contentment. Excep 
a small number, who come upon the surface 
of society each year, and who are fired witl 
the passion, and the snare of rapid accumula 
tion, the people are more hopeful, self-possesse 
and contented, than where fewer natural hin 
drances lie in the path of success. How tru 
it is, when comforts are purchased at an eas’ 
cost, they are apt to be more lightly estimatec 
than when obtained by patient labor and con 
tinued effort. 

The mass of the people of New Englan 
enjoy a large intellectual equality; the re 
sult of a more efficient system of school ed 
ucation and mental training. The Publi 
School is often the best school of the town 0 
country district, graded and taught by abl 
teachers, to meet the requirements of advanc 
ed pupils, as well as those receiving prima 
ry instruction. They are patronized by all 
the children of the wealthy, the poor and th 
middle classes alike, often meet under thi 
same roof, and receive from the same fountai 
a common inspiration, and many of thei 
earliest and longest remembered lessons. 

Other schools are hence not much needed 
and the college is an institution sought mor 
by a class of young men, who wish to prepar 
themselves for professional pursuits. hi 
tends to make the people more homogeneou: 
in feeling, while their tastes and business in 
terests may differ as widely as their natura 
endowments are diverse. Accustomed to in 
dependence of action, they cultivate indepe 
dence of thought; are less swayed by impuls 
or passion, and whatever does not appeal t 
their understanding. A larger toleration pr 
vails, and the broadest liberality compatibl 
with public order; and herein many of th 
asperities that so often roughen the surfac 
and mar the beauty of society, both as to o 
religious connection, and our obligations 
the State, find at least, a cheerful solutio 
among the masses of New England; in 
unity, whereof its distinctive individualit 
animated by true cordiality, may be said. 
be its chief element of power. 

I am well satisfied they are a more simpl 
people. They cling with fondness to old 
sociations, and whatever may be their fanlt 
their purpose is to rise higher, and to impro 
upon the best models in all they undertak 
In their cultivation of the higher enjoymen 
of life, they have grown out of the bigotr 
that characterized a past generation, and ha» 
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»btained a praiseworthy influence over some 
of those appetites which are too often the bane 
of human life, and indispose it for the pur- 
uit of any high calling. The love of wealth 
a8 not become an over-ruling passion, nor 
loes it seek so much ostentatious display. 
Men and women pass more for what they 
eally are, and for what they contribute to 
be moral and intellectual wealth of their 
urroundings. And now the question serious- 
y arises, are these elements of prosperity and 
srowth, a secure foundation to risk the future 
ipon; and will any system of government, 
r social order, continue to merit and receive 
he Divine approbation, that rests its strength 
ipon the intellectual forces alone? That if the 
eople’s delegated servants do not. practical- 
acknowledge their dependence upon the 
fing of kings, and seek for His direction to 
id them, will not the political temple they 
lave reared be permitted to crumble, as surely 
is individuals are brought to naught, who 
ontinue to live in rebellion to His law in 
heir hearts. To human wisdom it would 
jppear, that a government that derives its 
ower from the people, ought to strengthen 
vith time, under such influences, moral and 
ducational, as prevails in New England ; but 
ve are bound to confess, that the history of 
he human family teaches the very opposite, 
nd that if one truth is made plain more than 
ny other, it is, that the human mind, unen- 
ightened and unsustained by Divine Grace, 
3 not fitted, in an absolute sense, for the du- 
ies of self-government. It is only righteous- 
ess that truly exalteth a nation, and until 
he people come to this, they will not walk 
1 His fear, but in the blindness and insta- 
ility of human wisdom, and their own image 
nd not His, will be stamped upon their 
rorks, 1 
May the Divine Ruler cause such an out- 
ouring of His spirit upon the world, as that 
he hearts of men in every relation of life, 
1ay not only acknowledge Him, as a doctrine 
> be taught, but as a living, operating power 
1 the soul, by which the kingdoms of this 
‘orld would become the kingdoms of our 
jord, and righteousness cover the earth, as 
he waters do the sea. 
’ Pa By 


Philadelphia, 9th mo., 1874. 


: Selected. 
No change has taken place in the nature 
od fruit of true religion. We are called upon 
) cease to do evil, and to learn to do well. 
lerely contending for sound doctrines does 
ot prove that we are fruit-bearing branches 
‘the true Vine. The letter-learned profes- 
x may do this, and zealously censure wrong 
¥inions, and yet not produce the fruits of the 
pirit. “As the branch cannot bear fruit ex- 
it abide in the Vine, no more can ye,” 
ad our Lord, “ except ye abide in Me. Here- 
s my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
uit, so shall ye be my disciples.” .And the 
tle says: ‘“‘ The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
ears long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
8, faith, meekness, temperance, against 
there is no law.” 


t is matter of joy to me, whenever I be- 
among the dear youth, any who appear 
ved to promote the dignified cause of God 


ilso,— Rebecca Hubbs. 


‘the gospel of his dear Son; and as the|/from Aleppo. 
is great, so doubtless, will their crown horsemen and a regiment scribe, (an equal 


Selected. 
THE ACORN. 


Up grew the twig, with a vigor bold, 
In the shape of the parent tree, 

And the old oak knew that his doom was told, 
When the sapling sprang so free. 

Then the fierce winds came, and they raging tore 
The hollow limbs away, 

And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor, 
Round the trunk time-worn and gray. 


The young oak grew, and proudly grew, 
For its roots were deep and strong, 
And a shadow broad on the earth it threw, 
And the sunshine lingered long 
On its glossy leaf, where the flickering light 
Was flung to the evening sky, 
And the wild bird sought to its airy height, 
And taught her young to fly. 
E. Oakes Smith. 
Selected. 
Is it rainy, little flower? 
Be glad of rain, 
Too much sun would wither thee; 
’T will shine again. 
The clouds are very black ’tis true, 
But just behind them shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain, 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun, 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
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Suffering of Christian Converts in Turkey, 


j(nearly £5 sterling.) 


Marash road.) We were brought to where 
jthe scribe was waiting, and he said, ‘“‘ What 
is this you are doing? I’ve never heard of 
such things as this. My son, these Protestants 
are accustomed to give each eonvert £10. If 
you have received this money give it back, 
and the Government will give you double. 
Come, give this thing up.” We replied, “We 
cannot accept any such thing. Man does not 
live by money, or things of that sort, but by 
the word of God.” The scribe again said, “TI 
will make you a sergeant, and will keep Ali 
in my own service at five liras a month,” 
“Sir,” we said, ‘we 
cannot accept your offer. We receive the 
Gospel ; we do not accept money.” The scribe 
soon mounted his horse and ‘left for Aleppo. 
An hour after we were taken to a place 
called Guymeydan, just out of Aleppo. Then 
two of the police met us and ordered us to halt. - 
there. Two hours before sunset, two horse- 
men and a lieutenant came up. The officer 
said harshly, “Get up.” We said, “ Where are 
you going to take us?” He replied, sharply, 
“We're going to kill you,” and then drove us 
on before him. On the way the officer said, 
“Don't persist in this. I'll give your son my 
horse, with 5,000 piasters. Mount him and 
go.” We refused, and he drove us on to a 
village called Heylanboghasu, two hours from 
Aleppo. Then they put our feet in fetters 
and imprisoned us, under the care of five sol- 
diers, and we were exposed to the abuse of 


The following letter will give a view of the people of the village. The scribe of the 


what Christian converts have to suffer from 
the Turks. It is an account of what was en- 
dured by Mustapha.and his son Ali, of Marash, 
because of their confession of the Christian 
faith. The original letter was written by the 
son at the father’s dictation, of,which the fol- 
lowing is a translation: 

On May 3d (Sunday) a company of the 
people of Marash, some with clubs and some 
with swords, surrounded my house, and with 
abusive language said, ‘‘Come out, and we 
will show you what Christianity is and what 
Islam is.” We replied, “ Go and report us to 
the Government.” They said, ‘“‘We are the 
Government, and have come to kill you. 
Come out, and we'll show you what you are 
coming to.” After thus threatening us, they 
scattered to their places. 

The next day, an hour before sunset, we 
were summoned before the Government, and 
the Governor said, “I hear you have been to 
Christian worship. Why have you done so?” 
I replied, “Simply because I have accepted 
Christianity.” Then the Governor said,— 
‘Carry this fellow off,” andwe were taken to 
prison. In the prison certain rich men called 
me to them, and said, “ We will each give you 
some thousands of piasters, and agree to sup- 
ply any want you have, if you will come back 
to your old faith.” This offer they made re- 
peatedly. Wereplied, “ We have not accepted 
the Gospel for gold or silver, or any such thing, 
but simply because we hope for salvation in 
this faith.” Meantime all those in the prison 
said, “ These hogsare only fit to be butchered,” 
and they spit in our faces, and insulted us till 
midnight. 

About an hour after midnight our hands 
were bound behind us, and we were driven on 
foot before three armed horsemen a distance 
of one hundred miles to a village six hours 
There we were met by five 


Mufti of Aleppo came to us, and with his help 
my son made out a petition in which he de- 
clined to answer questions there of people 
coming from Aleppo, and asked to be brought 
before the Governor. The next day the Mufti 
of Aleppo brought Ali to his garden, and said, 
“ My son, we’re going to kill you. You'll be 
sorry for this afterward.” Ali said, “ Sir, I 
accept the will of God; do what you please.” 
Then the Mufti said, “Bring this traitor to 
the Pasha.” The Pasha, however, did not 
bring him into his presence, but ordered him 
to be taken back to his father. 

Then we were imprisoned thirteen days; 
and at midnight a captain came and took off 
the fetters from our feet, and early in the 
morning they brought my wife from Marash, 
(the Government having seized my three other 
children and detained them in Marash,) and 
we were then mounted on animals and started 
off under the care of a sergeant and five sol- 
diers. In reply to my inquiry, we were told 
we were going to Stamboul. Missing the 
Turkish steamer at Alexandretta, we were 
kept in prison there for eight days, and taken 
by Russian steamer to Stamboul. 

We were imprisoned for eleven days in 
Stamboul, but never summoned to any exami- 
nation, and then brought by Turkish steamer 
to Smyrna, arriving the 18th instant. We 
were lodged in prison till afternoon, and then 
summoned to the presence of the Governor, 
and the Vizierial order from Stamboul read 
to-us as follows: “ You are to give security 
that you will not set foot in your native place ; 
that you will not leave Smyrna; that you will 
come here and report yourselves every week ; 
that you will inform us whatever work you 
may engage in; and that you will not go an 
hour’s distance out of Smyrna without notice 
given here.” Oertain Christian brethren 
brought us to the Protestant chapel, where 
we now reside. The mother thinks much of 


number of men having been sent by another | her three children in Marash, and says, “ What 
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will become of them?” Thank God, we have 

by his grace, and by the powerful aid of our 

Master, girded on the spiritual armor and 

overcome our enemies. We beg that especial 

prayer be offered for us.—Christian Advocate. 
Smyrna, June 22d, 1874. 


estates of M. Trottier, M. Ramel and M. Cor- 
dier. 

On M. Trottier’s estate at Hussein Dey, we 
walked under tall trees, the Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus (blue gum trees), on an average fifty 
feet high, which seven years ago were planted 
with seeds not so big as a mustard seed ; this 
particular plantation was on bad soil, and had 
not had very experienced care, yet the growth 


For “The Friend.” 


Praise Ye the Lord. 
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‘ For “The Friend.’ 
An Exhortation to the Youth. < 


O! how hath my spirit been bowed dow 
my dear young friends, on our account, the 
we might be more faithful, double our dil 
gence, in these perilous times; and not pi 
from us that which is lain upon us, as bein 
our portion in rebuilding Zion’s wall. Th 
present time only is ours, and loud is the ca 
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“From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same, the Lord’s name is to be 
praised.” In our daily walk, in dress, and 
address, in our communications with each 
other, in thought and prayer, must we praise 
tbe Lord. 

“ Watch and pray lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion ;’ was a command given by our blessed 
Saviour. Ifweobey Him therein, weshall have 
_ no time to indulge in vain amusements, or to 
follow the frivolous fashions of the world. 
Our soul’s salvation would be the first concern 
upon arising in the morning, the immediate 
concern through the day, and the last upon 
retiring for the night. And why should we 
set our minds upon obtaining great posses- 
sions in this world’s goods, when in an instant 
we may be summoned to leave them all, to 


of the trees was marvellous. In this ever- 
green wood all around us were tall reddish 
smooth stems, with the bark hanging down in 
a ragged, untidy manner, for the tree sheds its 
bark in winter, and grey willow-like leaves 
were waving on flexible boughs. For about 
twenty-five feet the stems of the trees in the 
inner part of the plantation rose up with no 
branches at all, but on the skirts of the wood|is lasting, and that can and does comfor 
the trees sent out branches in the light and| when the soul is almost in despair, and read 
air nearly to the ground. It produces a curi |to sink beneath the swelling tide, and a 
ous impression to walk in the dim twilight of|earthly pleasures are turned into sorrow. O 
this Australian-African forest, and to think|then, how doth the agonizing spirit turn t 
that this was also a wood of the miocene period.|its Redeemer and say, Here am_I, do wit 
Beautiful is not the word I should apply to its)me what seemeth to thee good; and we a1 
appearance, but, in exchange for bare sun-|brought into submission. Perhaps it ma: 


for laborers; for true, deep, heart-searchin 
service; a daily digging for bread, pure an 
fresh from His Sanctuary ; for that alone 
sustain the never-dying soul. 

O! that I could persuade you more an 
more, to come taste for yourselves, and 8e 
if obedience to the Divine will does not gi 
that joy which is joy indeed, and peace whic 


‘baked earth or deadly swamps, I must say|seem but a little thing that is required, but i 


these Eucalyptic forests are most grateful, and|is faithfulness to this little that gives us pos 
the smell delightfully resinous, warm and|session of more, and makes our peace true. 


stand before the Judge of the whole world, 
and if our souls are not arrayed in the pure 
robes of righteousness, an eternity of misery 
will be presented to our view, in which we 
must dwell forever. Let us not forget that 


it is not only upright transactions between 
: ,ence, those on the borders of the wood always, 
man and man, but obedience to our Lord, of course, a few inches larger. 


even in what may appear to be little things, , are ag ; 
that are needful, for an entrance into a perfect eee G village rapencpee i ee Pee 
state of felicity. Notall those who cry Lord, |Pi#ated scores of gum trees in this neighbor- 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of God, |20od, and feel the benefit, but atipresent there 
but those who do his will. It is not in mak-/'8 Certainly an peeereies ONES On eRE 
ing professions, confessions and long prayers, |'"3 f the Eucalyptus. ate pee tates aga ad os 
but in waiting for, and obeying ‘‘the still| ee ee eee Sakai prey iy & tonne, “ti 
small voice,” that we shall become acquainted | throat tones pean sc, fe hi a bath. 
RENE Him sha seaid:/# ein. anes aad ae Branches and leaves are put into hot water, 
ou:” and the cross that seemed so hea-|#24 1 am assured by those who have tried it 
ee RoE ae cat aur een one journey Zion- that such baths remove rheumatic pains, neu- 
wards, will grow lighter and lighter, until it Talgia, and the debility left by the are 
will be a joy to bear it for His sake; and we incidental to the country. The flower of the 
shall experience His words, “ My yoke is easy, Kucalyptug, tribe is very! like)the myrtle 
flower ; it is very full of honey, and attracts 


tear Dune aan most nto wire cok a multitude of flies and bees, and the birds 


Then let us not be satisfied with stated | Paturally follow, for they find not only food 
times for worshipping Him, but let every but thick, warm, leafy cover in winter, and 
thought, word and deed, praise Him; look- rite from ne rem ma eae 
ing to Him for strength to live as He would any Weer di acer | tai not DALY: Mar 
have us live, a life of self-denial and of perfec-|V°TY ite Noa meh oe hattines Batali 
tion, believing this to be attainable if our|_ Finally, our gone: 1s that 't Pa Liss bh 2 
greatest desire is to that end, in accordance ER OY EON veg most PO ee ey 
with the command of our Saviour to his dis- “!Vilization as yet put in force on the coast of 
ciples, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect,even as your ‘epee a eas Agee y sas it will 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Surely, 2° S@*S0wing, an caret aitAa ao 
He would not have given a command impos- naturalized subject, there is very little ee 
sible for us to obey. By watching unto prayer 0 SOU This year ne yaoet ae mie on, 
alone can it be accomplished, and thus through {UUY C8 the Seven-year-o et - gu 4 
strength which our Lord shall give us, we {ow Years We May Boe GRE ODC AINE IA0EU Ones 
may praise him from the rising of the sun for on the Barbary coast—that is, shade from 


> 
unto the going down of the same. the fierce sun. 


gummy. The multitude of birds in the 
branches and their busy twitterings, added 
‘much to the pleasant impression. I measured 
these trees as I walked along, and found them 
from forty to forty-five inches in circumfer- 


H. M. 
Let true brotherly love continue, and kind- 


ness, affableness, and courteousness; and 
whatsoever is decent, comely and of a good 
report in the eyes of God, and the hearts of 
all good men, that follow after.—G@. Foz. 


- The Eucalyptus Plantations of Algeria —A 
correspondent writes to the Pall Mall Gazette 
as follows:—The Eucalyptus, a tree of the 
myrtle family, was introduced from Australia 
into Algeria about eleven years ago, and flour- 
ished surprisingly. It was not, however, until! How convenient does it prove, to be a ra- 
within the last seven years that any exten- tional animal, that knows how to find out, or 
sive plantations were made. A few dayssince invent, a plausible pretext for whatever it 
we made an excursion to visit those on the has an inclination to do.—Franklin. 


the great majority of the nation. 


Ispecting the contemplated declaration of wa 
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A Frenchman on the Prospect of a Frene 
War for Revenge.—At a meeting of the ge 
eral committee of the International Arbitrs 
tion Association, held in Manchester, la 
month, M. Bouteiller, of Havre, attended, an 
made an interesting statement on the prese 
tendency in France on the question of pea 
or war. From it the following passages ar 
taken :—‘It is generally believed in Englan 
and elsewhere, that France desires and pr 
pares for a war of revenge. In my eyes thi 
opinion is greatly exaggerated. Noisy voice 
are indeed heard from time to time erying ot 
for retaliation, and to superficial observe 
sugh voices may appear to express the sent 
ments of the public at large. But one wh 
has travelled through the country and h 
seen the peasants toiling to pay for the follie 
of their rulers, one who has visited the worl 
shops in the large towns, cannot fail to b 
struck with the earnest desire for tranquillit 
at home and abroad that prevails among th 
working classes of France, which represen 
Iam awar 
that these very classes were, and are sti 
charged with having forced the Imperii 
Government into the war with Germapj 
and this reproach is one-of the chief argi 
ments which is used in order to prove th 
they stilllong for revenge. Recrimination 
itself is useless; moreover it would be out ¢ 
place in a meeting whose object is the furthe 
ance of peace and goodwill. But facts whi¢ 
belong to history must be told as they real 
are, without fear of discrediting individua 
and so far as the last’ war 1s concerned, su 
facts go to prove that that crisis, instead 
having been provoked by the French peop) 
was brought upon it by dynastic fears. The 
were Certainly at that time, among the mil 
tary and literary classes of France, espec 
those who givé the tone to the press, 
gant utterances demanding the frontier of tk 
hine; but that the nation abstained from joi 
ing in the cry is clearly proved by the fat 
that the prefects of the departments, whe 
reporting upon the state of public opinion r 


nance of peace. This fact, which is gener- 
ly unknown, was carefully concealed at that 
e. It has since been revealed through the 
pers discovered at the Tuileries on the fall 
the Empire.” ; 
“As regards the present state of things, 
ntend that the spirit of revenge which arose 
it of the misfortunes of France, so far from 
creasing, is gradually subsiding. The peas- 
its, as 1 have already stated, only ask to be 
lowed to cultivate their fields in peace. The 
orkmen understand that liberty cannot be 
unded in their country so long as it is in 
inger of being stifled by the military dicta- 
‘rs whom war, whether successful or unsuc- 
issful, is nearly sure to produce. They be- 
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“ Poor human wisdom is often baffled in the 
paths it marks out for itself. The hand of 
God hedges up the way, and we turn aside 


j/and wonder. Let us try simply to trust our 


Father, and walk in the way of His com 
mandment, then shall we never go astray.” 
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NINTH MONTH 19, 1874. 


‘There has been, of latter years, a growing| 


in to see that the social questions, which | looseness in the people of Philadelphia, as well | 
‘e becoming through all Kurope the vital|as of many other parts of our country, as to 
aestions of the day, cannot be solved whilst|the observance of the First-day of the week, 
‘ilitary power reigns supreme, and military|as a time specially set apart for religious pur- 
xpenditure cripples public wealth and public poses. This is evidenced by the opening on) 
dustry by the enormous load with which it| that day, one after another, of places of resort, 


ow burdens them.”— The Herald of Peace. 


Russian Isinglass—The Russian isinglass, 
\ it appears in commerce is made from the 
wimming bladder of the sturgeon, especially 
the variety known as the Belouga (Acipen- 
rr huso). When of good quality it should be 
are white, brilliant, semi-transparent, dry, 
ad horny in texture and free from smell. 
' should dissolve in water heated to 90°- 
20° Fah., without any residue, and in cool- 
.g should produce an almost colorless jelly. 
this isinglass is generally prepared by boys 
nder the supervision of older experts. The 
wimming bladder is first placed in the water 
ad left there for some days, with frequent 
aanges of the water and removal of all fatty 
ad bloody particles. The warmer the water 
se more rapidly the operation is completed. 


nden or basswood. 

_The inner face is pure isinglass, which, 
hen well dried, can be removed with care 
om the external lamella. The finer sheets 
ius obtained are to be placed between cloths 
) keep them from flies, and are then subjected 
/a heavy pressure so as to flatten them out 
id render them uniform, After this they 
ve assorted and tied up in packets. The 
ackets composed of the isinglass of the large 


eighing a pound. 
ges are usually sewed up in a cloth bag, or 
(metimes inclosed in sheet lead. 

‘The outer lamelle of the air bladder, after 
e isinglass proper has been removed, also 
mtain a considerable quantity of glue, which, 
hen softened in water is scraped off with a 
nife and moulded into little tablets of about 
e@ size of a silver dollar and then dried. 
is form of isinglass is packed in boxes, and 
less expensive than the other. 

It is said that an excellent isinglass has 
n made from the scales of shad and her- 
g, which are first freed from their silvery 


at 


! 
4 


lhe bladders are finally removed and cut lon-| continent of Europe, has tended in the same 
‘tudinally into sheets, which are exposed to| direction. 
ae sun and air; being laid out to dry, with! professors of religion, it is considered proper, 
se outer face turned down, upon boards of|to spend such parts of the day as are not spe- 


‘ose of the others contain twenty-five sheets, ! Christian religion, and not warranted by the, 
Righty of these pack-| precepts of our Saviour and his apostles. The 


such as the Mercantile Library, the Library 
of the Franklin Institute, and the Zoological 
Garden, in the Park ; by the continued fre-, 
quenting of lager beer and other drinking 
saloons, and by the publication and sale of 
newspapers, especially designed to be read on. 
that day of the week. 

Many causes have conspired to produce this 
effect. One of these we believe, to be the! 
spread in our midst of materialistic senti- 
ments among scientific men, who endeavor to 
explain all the phenomena of our spiritual 
nature, aS mere motions of matter, and thus 
practically reject all religion. In regard to 
such, it is still true; that the natural man’ 
receiveth not the things of God, ‘neither can| 
he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

The large influx of immigrants from the 


In those countries, even among 


cially set apart for religious services, in social 
visiting, amusements, and other similar em- 
ployments. Those who have been trained up, 
with such views, in removing to a new home| 
bring their former feelings and practices with 
them. 

But independently of a lowered tone of re-) 
ligious feeling in the community, there is) 
probably some reaction of the public mind 
against that mistaken view, which attributed 


me to the conclusion that out of one hun-|dreds of thousands of shad are scaled and|and that thirdly, reason and equity doth 
ed citizens seventy-four were for the main-| Salted every year.—Late Paper. 


allow, that servants and beasts have some time 
allowed them to be eased from their continual 
labor ; and that fourthly, it appears that the 
apostles and primitive Christians did use the 
first day of the week for these purposes; we 
find ourselves sufficiently moved for these 
causes to do so also, without superstitiously 
straining the Scriptures for another reason.” 

While Friends have been thus careful to 
place the obligation of observing the First day 
of the week on its true grounds; they have 
ever realized the importance of spending the 
time in the attendance of religious meetings, 
in quiet thought, in reading the Scriptures 
and other good books, and in such other ways 
as might tend to strengthen and establish 
their religious feelings. The pursuits of busi- 
ness, and the ordinary employments -of life, 
are apt to prove so absorbing in their char- 
acter, that the frequent recurrence of a time 
like this, in which they need not so much as 
be named among us, and in which our thoughts 
may rightly be turned from them, has been 
found eminently refreshing and serviceable 
by many serious minds. The good results 
which have flowed from its observance, prove 
that Friends, and others, have not been mis- 
taken-in believing they were divinely led, so 
to use one day in seven for other purposes 
than the outward concerns of life. 

Those who have thus tasted of its benefits, 
cannot but regret that it should be converted 
into a day to be used for common social visit- 
ing, excursions into the country, or other 
forms of amusement, or for the ordinary busi- 
ness avocations. The usual argument, that 
if comparatively innocent places of amuse- 
ment are not provided, multitudes would 
spend the time in a more objectionable way, 
we believe is fallacious. It is quite as likely 
to be the case, that those who would other- 
wise spend it more religiously, may be in- 
duced to visit such places, and thus misapply 


time which would have been more profitable 


employed. 


We have received a letter from one of our 
subscribers, expressing a desire that a much 
larger portion of the columns of “The Friend” 
should be devoted to religious matter, and the 
reprinting of the works of our early mem- 
bers. While we desire to respect the wishes 
of all honestly concerned Friends, as we be- 
lieve the author of the letter to be, it must be 
borne in mind, that one of the objects which 
those had in view who originated this paper, 


urgeon usually contain from ten to fifteen|an intrinsic holiness to the day itself; a view) was the providing of suitable literary matter 
veets, and weigh a pound and a quarter ;/inconsistent with the spiritual nature of the for the families of Friends, in connection 


with such religious extracts and essays, as 
might increase their attachment to the prin- 


ject, is thus expressed by Robert Barclay : 


doctrine of the Society of Friends on this sub-| ciples of their profession; and free from the 
objectionable reading so generally found in 
“ We, not’ seeing any ground in Scripture other periodicals. This object has never been 
for it, cannot be so superstitious as to believe, lost sight of. We may have erred as to the 
that either the Jewish Sabbath now contin- relative space given to the different depart- 
ues, or that the first day of the week is the’ ments of the paper, but we would remind the 
anti type thereof, or the true Christian Sab- Friend who wrote to us, that those who con- 
bath ; which; with Calvin, we believe to have duct a paper must be governed, in some de- 
a more spiritual sense; and therefore, we gree, by the materials at their disposal. 
know no moral obligation by the fourth com-| Our correspondents do not always keep us 
mand, or elsewhere, to keep the first day of equally well supplied with religious articles, 
the week more than any other, or any holi-'and the filling our columns with extracts 
ness inherent in it. But first, forasmuch as taken at random from the approved writings 


ing. This may furnish a useful hint to it is necessary that there be some time set of the Society, would not be so likely to be 
rsons who are near some of the great fish-| apart for the saints to meet together, to wait useful, as when the selections are the result 
y establishments of the country ; that of upon God; and that secondly, it is fit at some of some pointing of duty, or sense of their 
‘exandria, Virginia, for instance, where hun-' times they be freed from other outward affairs; being applicable to the needs of our readers. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—Telegraphic communication with Europe 
was suspended from the morning of the 8th to that of 
the 9th inst., a period of more than 24 hours. The 
French cable was interrupted between Duxbury and St. 
Pierre, and the lines in Cape Breton, gave out at the 
same time. The Anglo-American cable resumed oper- 
ations at 8.30 A. M., the 9th inst. Itis conjectured that 
the interruption was caused by the movements of an ice- 
berg. 

osoPding to a parliamentary return just issued, the 
total number of parliamentary electors in the United 
Kingdom, on the register, is 2,764,285, of these 2,245,- 
108 reside in England and Wales, 280,308 in Scotland, 
and 238,869 in Ireland. 

On the 11th inst. a collision occurred on the Great 
Eastern Railway, near Norwich, England, by which 
the trains were wrecked. Twenty persons were killed 
instantly and fifty others wounded, many of them fa- 
tally. 

The recent agreement of the Atlantic steamship com- 
panies at Liverpool, for a uniform rate of steerage pas- 
sage, was quickly broken, some of the lines having 
withdrawn from the arrangement, and steerage passen- 
gers are now taken on part of the slow lines at three 
guineas. 

The Spanish steamship Tomas and Anchor line 
steamer Alexandria, came in collision in the Mersey, 
the 9th inst. The latter was sunk and the Tomas badly 
damaged. 

The ship Euxine, while on a voyage from Shields for 
Aden, took fire and was destroyed. Twenty-one mem- 
bers of the crew, who escaped in two boats, have arrived 
at St. Helena, after a perilous voyage of over 1100 
miles, during which neither boat saw the other. The 
third boat, containing the remainder of the crew, has 
not yet been heard from. 

A strike of the cotton operators at Bolton, which for 
some time past was thought likely to occur, commenced 
on the 12th instant. The strike stops 74 mills, which 
employed 13,000 hands. Forty-eight mills, employing 
7,000 hands, continue operations. Subscriptions for 
the strikers have been opened by the trades unions 
throughout the manufacturing districts. 

According to the returns of the British Board of 
Trade, for the first half of the present year, the exports 
to the United States, were £11,987,734, as against £15,- 
631,589, for the corresponding period last year, a re- 
duction of nearly twenty-five per cent. 

Liverpool, 9th mo. 14th. Uplands cotton 8d.; Or- 
leans 81d. 

The old Catholic Congress at Frieburg closed with a 
public sitting, at which over 5000 persons were present. 

A Berlin despatch says: It is reported that an order 
will soon be issued expelling from Prussia all foreign 
priests, monks and nuns. 

The Carlists recently fired on a train of carsin which 
they believed that the Austrian and German ambassa- 
dors were passengers. Only two persons were killed. 

A Geneva dispatch of the 11th says: ‘“ The interna- 
tional Law Association, which has been in session here 
this week, closed its proceedings to-day with a public 
meeting, at which over 3000 persons were present. D. 
D. Field, of New York, made a speech explaining the 
objects of the session, which, he said, were to obviate 
the necessity of war. Henry Richard and Pére Hya- 
cinthe also addressed the meeting. 

An ambassador from Japan has arrived at Shanghai, 
China. It is generally considered that a pacific solu- 
tion of the difficulties with regard to Formosa will be 
effected. It is reported that the question will be sub- 
mitted for arbitration to the President of the United 
States or the King of Italy. 

Guizot, the eminent statesman and author, died at 
his residence in Paris, the 13th instant, aged 87 years. 
He expressed a desire that his funeral should be private 
and unceremonious. 

A Madrid dispatch states that the German and Aus- 
trian ministers had been received by President Serrano, 
and presented their credentials simultaneously, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of their governments. 
The German minister said that the Emperor William, 
in recognizing the executive power of Spain, was moved 
by a desire to contribute to the restoration of peace in 
that country, and hoped that President Serrano would 
succeed in maintaining order by conservative measures. 

It is stated that 3000 troops will leave Cadiz for 
Cuba about the end of the present month, and 5000 
more in the 10th month. 


The voting on the 13th inst., in the Department of|School—for next Session. 


Maine et Loire, to fill a vacancy in the French Assem- 
bly, has resulted in no election. De Maile, the repub- 
lican candidate, received 45,000 votes, Bruces, govern- 
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two years of age. { 

The assessors for the City of Philadelphia have com- 
pleted their enumeration of the male taxable inhabi- 
tants, and find the number at this time is 166,521. The 
largest number entitled to vote in any ward is 12,765 
in nF 19th ward, and the smallest 2720, is in the 6th 
ward. 

Since General Custer’s exploration of the Black Hills 
country, many applications have been made at Wash- 
ington on behalf of companies or individuals wishing 
to go there. As the region in question is a part of the 
territory reserved by the Sioux Indians, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has announced officially that all 
applications for permission to visit it will be denied, ~ 
until Congress has taken some further action in the 
matter. 

From a late number of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers 
Association, it appears that on the 20th ult., American 
“ middling upland” cotton sold at 84d. per pound, and 
the highest priced India cotton 53d. per pound, the dif- 
ference in price being 2jd. a pound in favor of Ameri- 
can cotton. Notwithstanding the low price of India 
cotton, the consumption of the manufacturers still con- 
sists mainly of that procured from the United States. 

The affairs of the Pennsylvania Railroad have been 
fully and carefully investigated by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose some months since. It appears 
from the report of that committee that the capital stock 
amounts to $68,144,475, the bonded debt and liabilities 
of every kind to $59,416,373, making $127,560,848. 
The assets of the company are valued by the committee 
at $178,371,778, which is $50,810,930 more than the 
stock and debts. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. New York. — American gold 1093. 
U.S. 6’s'1881, registered, 1174; do. coupon, 117}; do. 
1868, registered, 116 ; coupon, 1163; do. 5 per cents. 
111a112. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5; State extra, $5 
a $5.40; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.50. White Michi- 
gan wheat $1.35 a $1.39; red western. $1.24 a $1.25; 
No. 2 Chicago Spring, $1.18; No. 3 do. $1.14 a $1.15. 
Oats 64a 664 cts. Jersey rye, 95 cts. Western mixed 
corn, 96 a 97 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton 17 a 174 for 
middling uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, 
$3.50 a $4.00; extra, $4 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a 
$8.75. White wheat $1.38 a $1.40 ; red $1.23 a $ 1.25. 
Rye 97 a $1.00. Yellow corn, 95cts. Oats, 63 a 67 cts. 
Smoked hams, 15a 16 cts. Lard 14} a 1écts. Clover 
seed 103 a 11 cts. The cattle market was dull and 
prices lower. Receipts of beef cattle 4100 head, which 
sold within a range of 34 a 74 cts. per lb. gross, the lat- 
ter being the price for choice. About 14,000 sheep sold 
at 4a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and 5000 hogs at $11 a $12 
per 100 lb. net. Ohicago.—Spring extra flour $4.60 a 
$4.88. No. 1 Spring wheat, $1.04. No. 2 do., 98 cts.; 
No. 3 do. 94 cts. No. 2 corn, 75 a 76 cts. No. 2 oats, 
48 cts. No. 2Spring barley, 96 cts. Baltimore.—Am- 
ber wheat, $1.33 a $1.35; Maryland red, $1.20 a $1.30; 
Western red, $1.25. Yellow corn, 93 cts. Oats, 60a 
62 cts. Cincinnati —Family flour $5.30 a 5.50. White 
wheat, $1.14 a $1.18; red, $1.05 a $1.10. Corn, 80a 
83 cts. Oats, 48 a 53 cts. 
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SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS. 


Wanted, a Teacher for this Institution, to enter upon 
her duties 1st of 10th mo. Apply to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
Sarah Richie, 444 North Fifth St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WorTH- 
ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


WANTED. 
A suitable Friend to take the position of Writing 
Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boarding 
Apply to 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


RECEIPTS. 


* 


City, $2, vol. 48, and for James Brown, N.J., $ 
48; from Isaac Huestis, M. D., Agent, O., $2, vo 
and for Fleming Crew, Henry Crew, Jesse Hiatt, 
Amy John, $2 each, vol. 48; from Walter Edge 
Ind., $2, vol. 48; from Pemberton Moore, Pa., $2, ¥ 
48; from James Woody, Agent, Ind., $2, vol. 48, a 
for Israel Hall, $2, vol. 48; from John W. Buzby, 
J., $2, vol. 48; from Joel Thompson, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. : 
from Daniel Williams, Agent, O., for Isaac Mitehe 
Jacob Holloway, Asa Branson, John C. Hoge, Ma 
Chandler, Juliann H. Branson, Mary Ann Hollows 
Sarah Purviance, Joseph H. Branson, Joseph Walks 
Ephraim W. Holloway, and Jane Holloway, $2, ea 
vol. 48; from James Edgerton, O., $3, to No. 52, vi 
48; from Richard E. Ely, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from V 
liam B. Oliver, Agent, Mass., #2, vol. 48, and for Pe 
tiah Purinton, $5, to No. 13, vol. 49; from Phe 
Parker, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Joseph Bancroft, D 
$2, vol. 48; from Thomas Wistar, Pa., $2, vol. 48 ; 1 
Mark Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Ashton Bi 
ardson; ‘Del., $2, vol. 48 ; from William C. Taber, 
$2, vol. 48; from Stephen Hobson, Agent, O., 1 
Achsah Mott, and James McGirr, Jr., $2 each, vol. 
from Hannah Flanagan, City, $2, vol. 48; from 
liam Thorp, Fkfd., City, $2, vol. 48, and for Rach 
Thorp, $2, vol. 48; per Jacob Maule, O., for Israe’ 
well, $2, to No. 18, vol. 48, and for Nathan Steer, J 
P. Lupton, and Joseph Raley, $2 each, vol. 48; fr 
Jane DeCou, N. J., per Daniel DeCou, $2, vol. 

from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Chai 
Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Marshall Fell, Pa., pi 
Dr. C. E., $2, vol. 48; from William Carpenter, Ag 
N. J., for George Abbott, John Tyler, and George 4 
bott, Jr., $2 each, vol. 48; from Nathan Warringt 
Agent, Io., for John Vail, Thomas Penrose, Evan Sa 

John Edmundson, and Phebe McBride, $2 each, ve 


Reid, $2, vol. 48; from Elisha Woodworth 


$ 


ter, Joseph Hall, Josiah Hall, William Wigham, . 
Little, John H. Walker, Alfred Smith, and Jon 
Pearson, 10 shillings each, vol. 48, for Susan Wil 
£1.10, to No. 52, vol. 48, (2 copies,) and for Sari 
Moss, 10 shillings to No. 31, vol. 49. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


—_—_ 


: 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Will please address their communications (wh 
remittances or otherwise,) to No. 116 North 
Street, as formerly, it was through a typographical 
that the address at the head of the Paper ha 
printed 115 for the past few weeks. “ 


RASPBERRY ST. SCHOOLS FOR COLO 
ADULTS. ‘a 


Teachers will be wanted for these schools, 
opened 10th mo. 5th. Applications may be ma 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine St. 

Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 

James Bromley, 641 Franklin Sf. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce 


/ 


